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the principles of mechanics to determine the rate at which the 
sea is sinking at the equator. By this means it can be shown 
that the land is being lowered by denudation as rapidly as the 
sea is sinking, and that consequently, in. so far as this part of the 
argument is concerned, we cannot infer from the present form of 
the earth what was its form at the time when solidification took 

place. ■ , „. 

But it must be borne in mind that four years ago when bir 
William read his paper on the subject before the Glasgow 
Geological Society, the method referred to of determining the 
rate of subaerial denudation was then accepted by scarcely any 
geologists. Taking the ideas which at that time pievailed 
regarding the slow rate of denudation, his conclusions weie per¬ 
fectly legitimate. J"** CuoLL 

Edinburgh, August 21 


Neologisms 


Our thanks are due to the Times for the article (reprinted in 
another column) in which it exposed the injustice which Mr. 
Cardwell attempted to perpetrate in the case of Prof. Sylvester’s 
retirement. Prof. Sylvester being only a scientific man, was of 
coarse, fair game for a placeman, but it is none the less amusing 
to see how the whole pleading of “ precedent ” and the regula¬ 
tions of the sendee was allowed to go for nothing the 
moment there was a question of a hostile vote, thus showing 
the injustice of Mr. Cardwell’s appeal to justice. An A c ount nt- 
General with a taste for income-tax, to judge from the amount of 
retirement awarded in a recent notorious case, is a much more 
valuable public servant in the present most satisfactory condition 
of army matters than a professor of European reputation, 
who is emphatically the man to infuse that scientific method 
into our officers of which they are so much in need. 


The word prolificness, though not a model, is not a monster. 
It is a hybrid; but so is vindictive-«sfj. The chief objection 
lies in the fact of the k being not the ordinary adjectival iorma- 
tive, but the c in the fac of facto — /make. 

The true compounds of this root change the vowel, where, as 
in satisfaction, malefactor, Ac., we have no change. Here,, the 
original combination was no compound, but merely a pair of 
words in contact with each other. 

Now, if we lay aside the hybrid forms, and use the word 
abstract with a certain amount of latitude, we get the following 
real or possible series of analogies 

1. Prdfadiou, like satisfaction, 

2. 3. Prolficaeitf and prolificacy; the former like capacity 
from capa.v, the latter like efficacy from eftcafi 

4. Proificiality. This implies an adjective in ahs, from a sub¬ 
stantive like benefidum , whence beneficial, 

5. Prolficaiity suggests prolifer, prolificis, prolificahs; like 
conifer, pontificalis . 

6. Prolificence, Here we must look at the same time to txdjec- 
lives like maleficus, and to participles like sujjiciens, -ends, -eruia , 
the rule being that, formally, the adjectives have no abstract of 
their own ; but, instead of it, the participal form in -entia. Henc.e 
the numerous words like benevolence, grandiloquence, &c. 

To this class the form under notice belongs ; and it will, pro¬ 
bably, be admitted that prolificence, along with its predecessor Jfe- 
lificality, is the least exceptionable, of the list. 

ProlifimlUy is the best abstract : prolificence, perhaps, the 
better word. None of them, however, are forms which need 
only be known to be adopted. There is sorn ething to d emur to in 
all them. 'What this is would require a longer discussion than is 

here practicable. . .... 

Of the present short notice the result is that it is easier to eithei 
impugn or to excuse such a word as firoliftcjtcss than to find a 
substitute for it, R* G. Latham 


NOTES 

We are glad to be able to state that Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment has been pleased to accede to the request of the British 
Association with respect to the proposed Eclipse Expedition. 
We may therefore hope for a most important series of obser¬ 
vations along a line extending from the Nedgherry Hills in 
India to Cape York in Australia. The observation in India will 
be entrusted to Mr. Pogson, Colonel Tennant, and Captain Her- 
schel. Mr. Lockyer has been requested to observe in Ceylon. 
The observing stations in Java will be occupied by the Dutch 
Government, and possibly also By M. Janssen, while a 
strong expedition has been formed from Sydney and Mel¬ 
bourne. The necessary instruments will be sent out to 
Australia by the next mail, and those for India will follow 
shortly. As before, the Government not only help in money 
but in transport, camping, and the like. The handsome way in 
which the Government has at once responded to this appeal 
justifies all we have said regarding its good intentions towards 
science when the requirements of science are properly represented 
by responsible bodies. We may add that the Government have 
also agreed to undertake photographic observations of the ap¬ 
proaching Transit of Venus. 


The introductory addresses at the Winter session of the London 
Medical Schools, which commences on the 2nd of October, will 
be delivered by the following gentlemen :—At Charing Cross 
Hospital, by Dr. T. H. Green ; Guy’s Hospital, by Dr. Oldham ; 
King’s College, by Dr. Rutherford ; London Hospital, by Dr. 
W. J. Little ; the Middlesex Hospital, by Dr. John Murray ; St. 
George’s Hospital, by Dr. John Clarke ; St. Mary’s Hospital, 
by Dr. Alfred Meadows; St. Thomas’s Hospital, by Mr. Le 
Gros Clark ; Westminster Hospital, by Dr. Basham, No in¬ 
troductory address will be given at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
The Lecturer at University College has not yet been appointed. 

The British Archaeological Association lias been holding its 
annual’sitting at Weymouth. On Monday night, after the return of 
the congress from their tour of inspection in the villages of 
Preston and Osmington, the inaugural dinner took place at the 
Royal Hotel, under the presidency of Sir William Medlycott, 
Bart. On Tuesday the members and friends of the Association 
visited Maiden Castle, an immense earthwork fortification three 
■miles from Dorchester, which was described by the Rev, Mr. 
Barnes. At the evening meeting of the Association the following 
papers were read: “ On the Origin and Titling of English 
Laws ; ” ** Report on the Municipal Archives of Dorset; ” and 
on The Cerne Giant” 

We learn from a correspondent, in New Zealand that footprints 
of the Moa have recently been detected in a new district in the 
province of Auckland. The locality is at the mouth of the 
Wailcenei Creek, near the settlement of Gisborne, Poverty Bay, 
near the Taruheru River, The slabs in which the impressions 
were found were about five feet below a deposit of silt and allu¬ 
vium of different kinds which had been washed away by the 
action of the water, leaving the stone in which the footprints were 
found visible, very plainly indented and following each other 
in succession. On either side of this track were dents here and 
there, as though made by the bird’s short beak in picking up food 
as he walked—the closeness of the stride favouring this belief. 
Hard by this spot Mr. Worgan picked up an old stone hatchet, 
which, from the signs of traces it bears, is doubtless as ancient as 
the tracks of the Moa, Casts of these footprints have been pre¬ 
sented to the museum of the Auckland Institute. The length of 
the footmark from the heel to the tip of the centre toe was seven 
and seven'eighths inches ; from the heel to the tips of the inner 
and outer toes, six inches ; the distance of tips of the outer and 
inner toes was seven inches ; the length of the stride was twenty 
inches from heel to heel, and there were eight impressions 
altogether. 

The account of the whirlwind at Chilton, Buck inghamshhe, 
on July 30, is ■worth careful study. The correspondent, J. B., 
who writes to the Times, sends the following facts : <4 Tne 
storm began about five o’clock in the morning, accompanied by 
terrific thunder, large hailstones, and a most violent and terrific 
wind. The piece of country devastated by this wind is about 
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a mile long, and perhaps 100 yards wide ; and in that track 
just 300 large trees have been destroyed. In one field, thirty- 
six large trees were blown to pieces, trunks split down and 
broken off; and in another, eleven large trees lie side by side. 
The roof and side of a cottage were blown away. In one 
field four waggons were destroyed ; one, loaded with nearly 
two tons of hay, was blown clean over a high hedge, hay 
and all. An old blind cart horse shared the same fate; 
while another waggon was blown about twenty yards, over- 
two hedges, the four wheels being discovered in four different 
fields, and one-half the waggon, which was broken like fire¬ 
wood, was not found at all till Sunday evening. This is no 
exaggerated account, for we have seen the ruins, and the 
various places have been photographed.” 

Mr. E. Dickenson of Springfield, Massachussetts, asks us 
to request dealers in English birds’ eggs to forward him their 
price lists. 

A correspondent throws out the suggestion that the tragical 
explosion of gun cotton at Stowmarket might have been occa¬ 
sioned by the fall of a meteoric stone. 

M. Zalioski, in an article in Les Mondes on the explosion of 
explosive compounds, asserts that the explosive properties of 
inflammable matter are not dependent on the normal tem 
perature of the atmosphere, but upon its hydrometric state. 
Gunpowders, he adds, during a drought acquire spontaneous 
explosive qualities, even without any elevation of temperature, 
while they are also more ready to act upon and communicate the 
smallest spark. 

The Revue Seimtifique appears to be starting into renewed 
vigour since peace and order have been restored in Paris. The 
last number is largely occupied with the proceedings of the 
British Association, including an admirable translation of the 
President’s address. 

On the 19th June very slight earthquakes were felt at Simla at 
9.40 p. M. The weather has been very sultry. 


of the ‘'History of Philosophy from Thales to Comte,” 
which has just appeared, Mr. Lewes discusses the whole question 
of the distinction between Sensibility and Understanding, and 
also that of mental forms, as understood by Kant. 

The “ Birmingham Saturday Half-Holiday Guide,” containing 
sixty-eight closely printed pages and a good map, for the price 
of sixpence, demands a word of notice. It is admirably ar¬ 
ranged in every particular, the various districts being undertaken 
by those especially acquainted with them, and the whole brought 
together under careful editorship. Our attention is naturally 
especially directed to the portion—about one-third of the book— 
devoted to the natural history of the district, which is produced 
under the superintendence and by the members of the active 
Birmingham Natural History and Microscopical Society. 
The work is one of those peculiarly suited to such a body, and 
is well executed, chapters being devoted to the ornithology, 
lepidoptera, coleoptera, conchology, botany, and geology of the 
surrounding country. A more careful revision of the scientific 
names would have improved the appearance of the book ; but, 
as it is, it is certainly the best, as it is the cheapest, work of the 
kind which has yet been issued. The suggestions of routes and 
indications of interesting objects are cqncise and yet complete. 
We hope that Liverpool and Manchester will not be, slow to 
follow the example of Birmingham, and that the naturalists of 
the former towns will come forward as their confreres have done, 
and discharge as ably their portion of the work, 

The extreme heat experienced during the first fortnight of 
August is worth recording. Mr. H. Steward has published the 
following figures;—Monday, Aug. 7, solar maximum tempera¬ 
ture in vacuo, 113 0 F. ; maximum temperature in shade, 82° F. ; 
Tuesday 8th, 113 0 F. and8l°F.; Wednesday gth, no°and84°; 
Thursday icth, 112° and 86°; Friday nth, 119°and 89°, Saturday 
I2th, 115° and 89°; Sunday 13th, 125° and 91°. These high tem¬ 
peratures are far exceeded by those published by Mr. F. Nunes, 
of Chiselhurst, who, by means of standard thermometers (the one 
in the sun being in vacuo, and placed on the grass) has obtained 
the following figures ;— 


An altempt to obtain European ice for Ind’a by the Suez 
Canal has failed. Out of ninety tons of Alpine ice shipped only 
four arrived. It is probable the parties did not know the busi¬ 
ness so well as the Americans. As it is the Alps do not at 
present supply the Mediterranean, many parts of which use 
frozen snow from Mounts Olympus and Tmolus. 

The troubles of the Indian Government about snakes are 
serious. The number of deaths by snake bites is great, but the 
number of snakes is greater, and when the experiment is tried 
of paying for snakes killed, the local treasuries are in danger of 
depletion, a fradulent trade in dead snakes springs up worse 
than that in sham tigers. Science seems to be the only media¬ 
tor. In Bangalore rewards were paid in one month for 1,913 
snakes, but Dr. Nicholson has found on examination that only 
6 per cent., or 123, were really poisonous. 
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teach or correct amateur meteorologists ? 


Who is to 


The rise of the Ganges in the month of June was thirty-five 
feet. 

Dr. Baron Eotvos, the son of the late eminent Minister of 
Public Instruction in Hungary, is now in this country inspecting 
our school arrangements for teaching science. We hope he may 
go back with a satisfactory story to tell. 

A meeting of the German Astronomical Society is fixed to 
be held at Stultgard, on the 14th of September. 

Such of our readers as were inte-ested in the discussion 
carried on at the beginning of last year, by Messrs. Sylvester, 
Jluxley, Lewes, Ligieby, Groom Robertson, and Monde, on 
Kant’s view of Space and Time as Forms of Thought (Nature, 
9 to 15) may be glad to know that in the fourth edition 


From the report of the special course of instruction in biology 
to science teachers at South Kensington, we learn that Prof. 
Huxley’s recent course was attended by thirty-nine students, of 
whom thirty-two were present during the whole time occupied 
by the lecture and demonstrations, and have made all the pre¬ 
scribed reports. Miss Margaret A. T. Macomish heads the 
prize list. 

On Sunday, July 9, a magnificent waterspout was seen off 
Cork harbour. It did not last long, its breaking up being fol¬ 
lowed by a heavy downpour of rain, which extended for some 
miles round. 

Dr. Peters, of the Clinton Observatory, N.Y., has dis¬ 
covered another of the small planets, making the 114th of the 
series. 
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The severe storm, which one of our correspondents de¬ 
scribed in our last number, will make August 12 remembered 
in many parts of the South of England and South Wales, 
In one place in Dorsetshire, 100 trees in one orchard were 
completely' blown down, and forty trees in another. In 
other places we read of cottages being unroofed, and large 
trees carried awav ; and at Cardiff, a police station is stated 
to have been struck by a ‘‘meteoric stone,” and some dam¬ 
age done, whilst during the storm “ a shower of small green 
frogs" fell. 

Prof. Newton has sent us an account of the shock of earth¬ 
quake experienced at Boston, U.S., on the 13th of last month. 
It occurred early in the morning, and though comparatively 
slight, was still so plainly perceptible that those who felt it had 
no hesitation in attributing their sensations to the proper causes. 
Some persons who were abroad were affected with giddiness and 
momentary nausea, clocks were stopped in houses, beds and 
windows shaken, and vessels upset. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND PROF. SYLVESTER 

RDF. SYLVESTER is one of our best mathema¬ 
ticians, and enjoys a European celebrity. He was, 
we believe, the first of the Jewish race tp compete for the 
highest honours in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, 
setting an example which has since been followed by- 
several distinguished men. Although he was Second 
Wrangler, his religious opinions disqualified him from 
obtaining at Cambridge the Fellowship for which he was 
well fitted, and which was morally his due. He had to 
leave the University, and after an interval, and in an evil 
moment for himself, accepted at the age of forty the post 
of Professor of Mathematics to the Royal Military Aca¬ 
demy at Woolwich. Woolwich Academy, as our readers 
know, is the training school of officers for the Artillery 
and Engineers. It is one of those hybrid establishments, 
half regiment and half college, which are managed by 
well-paid officers in the Army who do not teach, and taught 
by ill-paid, civilians who have nothing to do with the 
management. But, inasmuch as mathematics formed the 
principal of the studies, the Professor of Mathematics 
was an important personage, and corresponded more 
nearly than any one else to the character of Head Master. 
He had a house and a salary of six or seven hundred a 
year. In 1869 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
inquire into the condition of Military Education in this 
country, and much evidence was given by the Professor as 
to the working of the Academy. He advocated exten¬ 
sive changes in the system, many of which were recom¬ 
mended by the Commissioners, and have since been 
adopted. But there was one among their many recom¬ 
mendations which was not suggested by the Professor, 
and which assuredly could not have been intended by the 
Commission, to work retrospectively, and without due con¬ 
sideration, upon the teachers then in office. In altering 
the government and organisation of the Academy, 
and proposing a change in the educational staff, it 
was suggested that “ the Professors, Instructors, and 
other officials, if military men, should be appointed for 
seven years, at least, with the power of re-appointment. 
If civilians, their tenure of office should in no case con¬ 
tinue after the age of 55, unless an extension be specially 
re commended by the .Governor and approved by the 
Secretary of State.” Acting upon the Report of the Royal 
Commission, the War Office informed Professor Sylvester 
on or soon after his 55tli birthday that his services would 
be no longer required. They did not even let him stay a 
few wetks to complete his fifteenth year of servitude, but 
bundled him off with a profusion of compliments, and the 
Treasury at their instance awarded him a retiring pension 
of 278 1 . fj*. a year. 

Two hundred and seventy-eight pounds one shilling a 


year—we may mark the precision of the calculation—is 
thus, according to the opinion of somebody at the 
Treasury, the proper compensation to be given on the 
abolition of his office to one of the first living mathema¬ 
ticians, who had spent the best fifteen years of his life— 
or, as they say at Whitehall, with pitiless accuracy, only 
fourteen years, ten months, and fifteen days—in the 
service of the nation. He was not told, when he entered 
the public service in the prime of life, that the tenure 
of his office would be thus terminable. On the con¬ 
trary, the idea is entirely novel, and had never pre¬ 
vailed before in our military or naval schools. We 
believe that Professor Sylvester is the last man in 
the world to set his own private claims against the 
public exigencies of the Royal Military Academy. But 
he might fairly enough object to be the victim of an 
experiment in organisation without being properly com¬ 
pensated for the consequent change in his mode of life. 
The Royal Commission thought that too great prominence 
was given at Woolwich to abstract Mathematics, and re¬ 
commended the union of the two Professorships of Mathe¬ 
matics and Mechanics, with a view to some modifications in 
the system of study. But if the reformation of the Academy 
required the abolition of the office, surely the holder of the 
office deserved to be duly compensated. It is not right 
for the State to treat a man of approved science and 
elaborate education, whom it invites into its service at 
the mature age of forty, on exactly the same principles of 
superannuation as are applied to an ordinary member of 
the Civil Service, who becomes a clerk, from whatever un¬ 
ambitious reason, at the age of seventeen. There is no 
parity of position between the two. If Professor Sylves¬ 
ter had completed his fifteenth year of service, his mini¬ 
mum rate of pension, according to the rules of the Civil 
Service, would have been 60/. a year more than he was at 
first awarded ; but the War Office and the Treasury 
would not even grant him this. They offered him one 
shilling over and above his 278/. a year, and, bade him 
God speed. 

Fortunately for the Professor and for the public credit, 
Sir Francis Goldsmid took the matter up in the House of 
Commons, and gave notice that he would move an Ad¬ 
dress to the Crown that the Professor might receive as 
his pension, “ two-thirds of the salary and emoluments en¬ 
joyed by him at the time of his removal, and humbly to 
assure Her Majesty that this Blouse will make good the 
same.” More, perhaps, he could not ask ; less it would be 
shabby to offer. When the establishment at Greenwich 
Plospital was abolished, the members were pensioned off 
with lavish generosity. Men who had been there barely 
a couple of years received their full pay and an equivalent 
for their house and allowances. When Plaileybury Col¬ 
lege was abolished by the East Indian Government, its 
Professors and teachers carried with them into private 
life two-thirds of their official salaries. It seemed to be 
a necessary conclusion that the men who manage these 
matters in the Government can be liberal, and even 
generous, at the expense of charity funds or of distant 
dependencies, but have a different measure to mete with 
in the case of a man of science who has given his ripe 
intellect to the service of this wealthy nation. We 
rejoice at last to hear that the First Lord of the 
Treasury has given the case his full, though somewhat 
tardy, considerarion, apd has removed the stigma which 
seemed to attach to the public conscience. A country 
whose wealth has increased of late so enormously, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer explained to us this Session, 
cannot afford to be niggardly in the treatment of its dis¬ 
tinguished men. Any mistaken attempt in that direction 
would be sure tp recoil upon its authors, as well as to dis¬ 
credit the very name of economy ; and Mr. Gladstone has 
acted wisely as well as justly in thus rectifying at the close 
of the Session a lamentable departmental error .—From 
the Times 
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